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Now that the Cold War is over, historians have a lot of stock taking to do, 
and evaluating the roles of those who helped to wage that conflict will 
doubtless be a consuming task for years to come. On the American side, one 
participant who stands out is Paul H. Nitze, whose service in foreign and 
defense matters under every president from Franklin D. Roosevelt to George 
Bush (except Jimmy Carter) justly entitles him to almost legendary status. At 
the side of Secretaries of State George C. Marshall and Dean Acheson, Nitze 
was present at the creation when the Cold War began in the late 1940s; and 
with Secretary of State George Shultz, he was present again in the 1980s to 
witness the ebbing of Soviet power and influence, the prelude to the breakup 
of the Soviet Union itself. Nitze experienced it all, or just about, making his 
career an inviting point of departure for analyzing the vicissitudes of post- 
World War II East-West relations. 

The literature on Nitze is large and growing. Until recently, attention 
centered on his involvement in the drafting of NSC-68, the 1950 policy paper 
that, in the view of some, radically altered American foreign policy by urging 
“a rapid buildup of political, economic, and military strength in the Free 
World” to counter “the hostile designs and formidable power” of the Soviet 
Union.! That paper, and Nitze’s part in its development as coordinator of the 
project, generated a swarm of articles and monographs. The first to write 
about NSC-68 was historian Paul Y. Hammond, who in 1962 published a 
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lengthy essay, based heavily on interviews, that lauded the paper (then still 
classified) and its authors for what Hammond deemed their realistic 
assessment of America’s national security needs.? Subsequently, as the United 
States became enmeshed in Vietnam and as official records began to open, 
assessments of NSC-68 became more critical, with many analysts condemning 
it—and Nitze—for having brought about the “militarization” of American 
foreign policy, thereby paving the way for debacles such as the one in 
Southeast Asia.? Then, in 1988, Strobe Talbott, a journalist specializing in 
Soviet affairs, came out with The Master of the Game, a quasi biography 
highlighting Nitze’s participation in the arms control negotiations of the 
1980s.‘ A year later, after finally retiring from government at age eighty-two, 
Nitze offered his own rendition of events during his long career in his 
memoirs, From Hiroshima to Glasnost: At the Center of Decision, which drew 
mixed reviews.° 

The latest contribution to the growing bibliography on Nitze is 
Dangerous Capabilities: Paul Nitze and the Cold War by journalist David 
Callahan, a book begun as his senior thesis at Hampshire College. Though not 
a complete biography in that there is little on Nitze’s personal life, Callahan 
still offers the most thorough and detailed account yet available of Nitze’s 
career. Even so, he provides few new insights and, in many respects, simply 
recapitulates the material in Nitze’s memoirs, Partly, this is out of necessity, 
because Nitze’s personal papers at the Library of Congress are still closed and 
because the most important official documentation on Nitze’s involvement in 
national security affairs, from John F. Kennedy’s presidency on, is still 
classified. In an effort to give his account depth and freshness, Callahan 
interviewed over fifty of Nitze’s friends and former colleagues. He also tried 
to talk to Nitze, but it was only as a favor to a longtime associate that Nitze 
agreed to sit for two brief interviews. It may well be, as Callahan told the New 
York Times, that he “kept his distance” from Nitze for purposes of 
objectivity.6 But the fundamental reason why he never knew his subject better 
was Nitze’s apparent desire to avoid giving the impression that Callahan was 
writing an authorized biography. 
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Whether additional interviews with Nitze would have made any 
difference is doubtful. Callahan writes well and approaches his subject with 
eamest conviction. But his feelings about Nitze are blatantly torn. On the one 
hand, he is almost in awe of Nitze’s ability over the years to bring the 
stubborn Washington bureaucracy to heel; he admires Nitze’s knack for 
problem solving, and he definitely respects Nitze’s many contributions, 
notably his efforts to promote arms control. But at the same time, Callahan 
believes that deep down Nitze was wrong, that he and like-minded others 
missed numerous chances to improve U.S.-Soviet relations, and that all things 
considered the American people were poorly served by leaders like Nitze. 

Such divided sentiments rarely yield a balanced, objective product, and 
Callahan’s book is no exception. Indeed, as Callahan sees it, Nitze’s influence 
all too often distorted official American perceptions of Soviet behavior, 
causing antagonisms that might otherwise have been avoided. By predicating 
his analysis of Soviet behavior on the menacing potential of Soviet military 
capabilities, Callahan argues, Nitze established his “singularly alarmist 
assessment of the Kremlin’s intentions” (p. 138) as the controlling voice in 
American policy. Adopting a familiar line of criticism, Callahan labels NSC- 
68 the original villain, That paper and its spinoffs, Callahan contends, “dealt a 
crippling blow to the assumption—originally propagated by [George F.] 
Kennan and ably defended by [Charles ‘Chip’] Bohlen—that the Soviet Union 
was a cautious power unlikely to risk a direct confrontation with the United 
States. Not until the blossoming of detente a decade and a half later would this 
view again receive a serious hearing within the U.S. government” (p. 138). 

Callahan mounts a beguiling argument, but like other critics of Nitze and 
postwar American policy, he ignores certain realities of the policy process. 
First, it was not just Nitze who seized on Soviet capabilities to help explain 
Soviet intentions. It was—and still is, for the most part—common for the 
intelligence community to apply this methodology, because capabilities are 
measurable while intentions are not. This may not be the soundest approach to 
policymaking, but it gives the president and his advisers something concrete 
with which to work and, more to the point, it helps to minimize differences of 
view in reaching a consensus on policy. Occasionally, to be sure, the numbers 
can be off, as turned out to be the case in the late 1950s when Nitze became 
concerned by intelligence reports that the Soviets were overtaking the United 
States in the number and size of intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBM). 
That the Soviet ICBM capability was eventually shown to be practically 
nugatory by the early 1960s, Callahan maintains, only strengthens his 
contention that Nitze was prone to “alarmist analysis” (p. 175). But if Nitze 
was misled by flawed intelligence, so were a lot of others, including John F. 
Kennedy, who campaigned for the presidency in 1960 partly on the platform 
that the Eisenhower-Nixon administration had not paid close enough attention 
to maintaining America’s nuclear superiority and, in the process, had given 
the Soviets a potentially decisive edge in the so-called missile gap. 

Another weakness in Callahan’s analysis is his tendency to overstate 
Nitze’s role in and influence on policy. Never tapped for a post higher than 
deputy secretary of defense, Nitze was in fact seldom in a position to do more 
than advise; setting policy was generally left to others. Whatever influence 
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Nitze may have exerted was usually more implicit than explicit in the policy 
ultimately adopted. Whether as director of the State Department's Policy 
Planning Staff in the early 1950s or as special adviser to the president for arms 
control in the 1980s, Nitze was indeed, as the subtitle of his memoirs 
indicates, “at the center of decision.” Yet it was invariably someone else who 
was making those decisions. As instrumental as Nitze may have been in the 
drafting of NSC-68, for example, that paper was first and foremost tailored to 
Dean Acheson’s preferences, not Paul H. Nitze’s. That Nitze happened to 
share most of his boss’s views—a hardly unique situation for a subordinate— 
just made his job a bit easier. 

So what differences did Nitze’s long involvement in national security 
affairs make? Here Callahan is on firmer ground when he argues that Nitze’s 
presence gave continuity and stability to a policy process otherwise prone to 
erratic behavior, even in the best of circumstances. But it was a continuity, so 
far as Callahan is concerned, that often perpetuated the dangerous notions in 
NSC-68. Thus, despite Nitze’s doubts about increasing American involvement 
in Vietnam in the mid-1960s, Callahan dismisses Nitze’s skepticism about 
continuing the war—a skepticism, incidentally, that bordered on outright 
opposition—as inconsequential and probably disingenuous as well. “The 
pioneers of the New Frontier,” he writes, “may have constructed the disaster 
in Southeast Asia, but it was Paul Nitze who helped lay the foundation” (p. 
294). Again, according to Callahan, one has only to harken to NSC-68 and its 
admonition that “a defeat of free institutions anywhere is a defeat 
everywhere.” “As long as Nitze embraced the ideology on which this belief 
was based,” he says, “his arguments against the war could be effortlessly cut 
to shreds” (p. 294). Vietnam, as Callahan sees it, was no less an assault on 
Nitze’s credibility than it was on that of those who strenuously supported the 
war, 
While Callahan’s overall depiction of Nitze is not always negative, 
neither is it probably the way Nitze himself would like to be remembered. All 
the same, Callahan did not invent the unpleasant episode in 1977 when Nitze 
publicly opposed Paul Warnke’s nomination as director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency and impugned Warnke’s patriotism as he did so. 
Such behavior on Nitze’s part was so out of character that it is hard to believe 
it ever happened, and harder still to explain. Yet I find Callahan’s account of 
this incident, which he deftly sets against the background of Nitze’s growing 
differences with Jimmy Carter over arms control and nuclear strategy, 
exceptionally well crafted and more respectful of Nitze’s feelings than even 
some of Nitze’s closest friends and associates have been. 

All in all, despite its flaws, this is a useful book, if for no other reason 
than its richness of interviews with Nitze’s contemporaries. Moreover, it is 
probably the best we are likely to see on a truly unique individual for some 
time to come, at least until official files become more accessible. David 
Callahan will most likely go on to write other books. But I doubt that he will 
ever again have a subject as complex, interesting, and controversial as Paul H. 
Nitze. 


